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440 Notes and Discussions. 

Causality versus Freedom — ^uery. 
Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy.: 

Assume that the fundamental law, "Every effect must have an adequate 
cause," applies in the sphere of mind ; how, on the theory of the Freedom- 
ist, can we hold this axiom? 

If we say the will, i.e. the ego, acting as a causative and originating 
force, is itself the cause of the volition ; still the question recurs, what is the 
cause of the particular state of the ego which decides the volition? 

1. The older Necessitarians sometimes traced this state to individual ex- 
periences and external circumstances. 

2. The theory of Herbert Spencer seems to declare the volition to be the 
result of inherited tendencies and individual experiences combined. 

3. If we say this state is self-caused by the ego, what becomes of the 
axiom? 

4. If we say that this state is uncaused, what becomes of the law of 
mind? 

5. If we say it is the result of some transcendental predetermination, 
what becomes of the axiom? 

Terre Haute, Inil., June 1, 1875. Charles R. Henderson. 

[Remarks. — In the above question we have the third antinomy of Kant 
involved : whether the law of causality is sufficient to account for all phe- 
nomena, or whetheY freedom (self-determination) is presupposed in their 
explanation. Now the law of causality is inadequate to explain the activity 
of any total, or whole of phenomena. In fact it states, obviously enough, 
that this somewhat, A, is caused by that somewhat, B ; hence this some- 
what, A, is not an independent, distinct somewhat, but is a part of a totality 
that includes it and its cause. It (the effect) is only one of the conditions 
of its cause — only an accident of it. Therefore the law of causality does not 
and cannot apply to the totality, but only to the sundered parts. It states 
the relation of the conditioned to that which conditions it. The law of 
causality applies only to those cases wherein one somewhat is determined 
by another somewhat. But a totality, from its very nature, cannot be de- 
termined by another ; it would then be conditioned by that other, depen- 
dent upon it; and thus not a totality, but a part of a totality. 

It is plain, from the outset, therefore, that one must not undertake to 
apply the law of causality to any somewhat that is independent, or is a 
totality. Of the totality we can never say that it is determined through 
another, but only that it is determined through itself. If one will carefully 
consider the Ego or Mind in this regard, asking whether the mind is self- 
determined, or is determined from without through another, he will dis- 
cover why it is that the law of causality cannot be applied to it. The mind 
or ego is subject and object in one— it is consciousness. As subject, it is 
determiner; as object, it is determined. Hence it is totality, involving con- 
dition and conditioned, thereby transcending the law of causality. If one 
persists, however, in applying the law of causality here, he must, like Spi- 
noza, call the mind causa sui. 

Again, if the investigator declines to consider the nature of mind as it 
actually exists, but constructs a priori a psychical thing which he sets up 
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for explanation, then he will be a necessitarian, and hold that the ego is a 
thing, and its thoughts and volitions properties of it. Things have their 
existence in relation, and are not totalities ; they are effects. The activity 
peculiar to mind is utterly ignored by this doctrine which regards the ego 
as a thing ; and it is done by an a priori process, which, applying the law 
of causality, constructs, in the place of the ego given in consciousness, 
another ego which is only a conditioned somewhat — an effect of a cause. 

This subterfuge of necessitarianism would not be attempted if it first 
investigated the general problem of causality and perceived its inadequacy 
for the ultimate explanation of any activity- whatever. Causality traces the 
conditioned back to the conditioning cause and therewith stops. To apply 
it further, one must invert it and call it final cause (purpose, design). The 
first cause is not caused by another, but acts from final causes, i.e. purposes. 
Final causes (purposes, motives, ends and aims) have this peculiarity, that 
they are not real beings, but ideal beings occasioned by the abstracting 
intelligence. The mind has to abstract from what is and think something as 
being otherwise ; then it thinks this ideal state as desirable ; thus a motive 
or purpose arises based upon a threefold abstraction : (1) of a somewhat as 
being different ; (2) as having a relation that is desirable ; (3) as capable of 
being affected by the self-aotivity of the ego. Thus teleology, or the doctrine 
of final causes, deals with causes which are utterly different from efficient 
causes. Efficient causes are supposed to be (a) real, and (b) to occasion 
other reality. Final causes are («) ideal products of a real being (ego), 
which by its own activity (b) also makes them real and thereby annuls 
them altogether. To suppose a motive as constraining the Will is to sup- 
pose an ideal somewhat as constraining a real somewhat ; it is to suppose a 
non-existent as acting before it exists. 

The validity of the law of causality itself depends upon the existence of 
free, spontaneous activity. If " Every effect must have an adequate cause," 
it will not do to say that every cause is again an effect of a cause outside 
itself. For to do this is to make every cause into a mere link through 
which causality is transmitted. Causality escapes from each link into a 
higher one ad infinitum, and thus leaves the entire series. But the law of 
causality is thus subverted. Unless there is a first cause, there is no trans- 
mission of causality, and the length of the series does not affect the ques- 
tion at all. In fact, the whole series belongs to the side of the effect, and 
not to that of the cause, for the reason that not one link in the supposed 
causal series originates a new impulse. Each link is passive instrument and 
not efficient agent. 

When the law of causality is seen to involve an efficient or originating 
cause, the necessity of self-activity becomes evident. If self-activity cannot 
be posited in sensuous things, it will be seen that all activity must arise 
in Mind, originally (see on this point Aristotle's Metaphysics, Book xii., 
chap. 7). 

Wherefore it behooves the necessitarian, since he is bound to posit self- 
determination somewhere as the presupposition of his law of causality, to 
consider more carefully the activity of his own mind, his ego. It is not 
internal experience which leads to the denial of freedom, but rather the 
tyranny of the law of causality applied a priori and absolutely. — Editoh.] 



